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THE BEAR FLAG EPISODE 
OWEN C. COY, Director, California State Historical Association 


June 14, 1946, marks the centennial anniversary of the raising of the 
Bear Flag of the “California Republic,” and presents an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the schools of the state to give attention to the significance of the 
period of transition from Mexican to American rule in California. 


Roy E. Srupson 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The ‘‘California Republic’’ was born June 14, 1846. Other events 
followed so quickly that before the new republic had a chance to demon- 
strate its significance as a governmental entity the conditions leading to 
its birth had changed and it quietly ceased to exist. 

Early on Sunday morning June 14, 1846, a band of thirty or forty 
men appeared at the home of General Vallejo, the comandante of the 
Mexican garrison at Sonoma, and demanded his surrender. Vallejo, who 
had been friendly to the people that had come to California from the 
eastern American states, asked ‘‘To whom do I surrender?’’ This ques- 
tion demanded an answer and thus the California Republic came into 
existence. 

For some time it had been evident that California was destined 
sooner or later to be lost by Mexico. A visitor to the province had aptly 
described the state of affairs by declaring, ‘‘ California is like a ripened 
plum—just ready to separate from Mexico at some slight provocation.’’ 
Even a cursory reading of California history shows clearly that the 
California of Spanish origin was discontented with the rule of Mexico, 
and not without reason. Incompetent politicians were sent from Mex- 
ico as governors. The area was used as a dumping ground for offenders 
against Mexican law. The defenses and other needs of the territory 
were neglected. The record shows revolt following revolt, and governor 
after governor being returned to Mexico by the Californians. Thus 
Victoria, Chico, Gutierrez, and Micheltorena had been expelled. The 
last of these revolts took place in February, 1845, after which California 
was temporarily ruled by Pio Pico, a native son of Los Angeles. To 
secure the loyalty of the northern part of the provinee, José Castro of 
Monterey was given a share of the rule as Comandante Militar. Pico 
and Castro were jealous of one another for both personal and sectional . 
reasons. 

Britain and France as well as the United States had cast covetous 
eyes toward California. In 1845 Thomas O. Larkin had been made con- 
fidential diplomatic agent to cultivate the friendship of the Californians 
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toward ultimate union with the United States. Many leading Califor- 
nians were co-operating with him and many others recognized that such 
a union was inevitable. 

Early in 1846 an expeditionary force under Lieutenant John Charles 
Frémont appeared on thescene. As son-in-law of United States Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton, Frémont enjoyed more than ordinary prestige. 
His earlier expeditions to the West had gained for him the title of ‘‘ Path- 
finder.’’ He was anxious to promote his reputation as a public bene- 
factor and was obsessed by fear of the schemes of Britain and by feelings 
of distrust and disdain of Mexican leadership. So when Castro chal- 
lenged his presence in California and later ordered him out of the 
province, Frémont took this both as a personal affront and an insult to 
the American flag, encamped at Hawk’s Peak and prepared to resist 
attack. Later, realizing that he was in the wrong, Frémont withdrew to 
the Oregon border to await developments. 

Meanwhile, Castro, in keeping with his part in this drama, breathed 
out threats against the American intruders and declared his intention to 
drive them all out of the land. He called upon Governor Pico for more 
forces to enable him to carry out these threats. Pico, suspicious of his 
rival co-chieftain, was wary and refused to aid Castro. American set- 
tlers in the province were apprehensive and fearful for their lives and 
property. 

At this crucial moment there appeared in California a messenger 
lately from Washington bringing latest news for Larkin and Frémont. 
Just what his reports were must be left to conjecture as they are a matter 
of dispute. Without doubt Frémont read much between the lines which 
were delivered to him at Klamath Lake. He resolved to return imme- 
diately to central California, in order to be at hand to act for his country’s 
interest in case of trouble. 

The American settlers in the Sacramento Valley, emboldened by 
Frémont’s return and the nature of his talk, decided to act. When some 
horses were being driven from the Sonoma region around the delta coun- 
try to Castro at Santa Clara, a dozen or so Americans seized the horses 
and drove them to Frémont’s camp. Frémont disclaimed any part in 
this action, explaining that he could not be implicated since he was a 
United States Army officer. 

Realizing that they could not now turn back, the Americans decided 
on astill bolder act. Gaining recruits as they went, they marched against 
the Mexican garrison at Sonoma, demanding the surrender of General 
Vallejo, and declaring California a republic. 

Any government must have a flag. To William Todd was delegated 
the task of devising a suitable emblem. A piece of unbleached muslin 
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was requisitioned ; a red flannel shirt that had served its purpose while 
crossing the plains furnished a red stripe for the bottom. With reddish- 
brown paint there were made to appear somewhat crudely on the white 
field a five-pointed star and an animal resembling a bear. Letters spell- 
ing ‘‘ California Republic’’ were inscribed with ink. Thus appeared for 
the first time the Bear Flag from which the Bear Flag Republic took its 
familiar name. 

What would be the future of the new Republic? Texans a decade 
before had formed the Lone Star Republic and had defended their inde- 
pendence in the bloody battles of the Alamo and San Jacinto. Would 
Castro be able to raise an army and wipe out this small group? 

Fears of the company were allayed when their numbers were 
increased by the return of Frémont, whose impetuous nature could not 
be content with the role of spectator when such activities were taking 
place. 

Meanwhile important events were taking place elsewhere that were 
to affect profoundly the history of the California Republic. On April 24, 
1846, a clash between General Zachary Taylor and the Mexican forces 
on the Rio Grande had led on May 4 to the declaration of war between 
the United States and Mexico. In accordance with previous instruc- 
tions, Commodore John Drake Sloat sailed from Mazatlan for California 
and at ten o’clock on July 7, 1846, raised the Stars and Stripes over the 
Customs House at Monterey, declaring that henceforth California would 
be a part of the United States. This declaration may have been legally 
premature, but it was made legal and permanent by the Treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo which closed the War with Mexico on February 2, 1848. 
With Sloat’s action at Monterey the activities of the California Republic 
came abruptly to an end. 

Thus runs the brief history of the California Republic, deceased at 
the age of 26 days. To speculate upon its probable significance under 
other circumstances is not the duty of the historian but it is of interest 
to try to appraise its place in history. There can be no doubt that this 
episode was one of the factors contributing to the annexation of California 
to the United States. 

That many in authority in the American government had long 
desired to win California as well as Texas and Oregon is well known. 
President Jackson had attempted to purchase the province or a part of 
it from Mexico but without success. Later administrations planned to 
secure this end in other ways. One of these was to win the support 
of the native Californians so that they would be led to seek union with 
the United States. A second plan was suggested by the experience of the 
Texans where the Americans took the lead and finally achieved annexa- 
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tion to the United States. A third plan hinged on war with Mexico. 
Should war occur, the plan would be to hold California as indemnity for 
the cost of the military operations. Thomas O. Larkin had been working 
on the first of these plans with considerable promise of eventual success. 
The annexation of Texas brought threats of war from Mexico and pointed 
to the use of the third of these plans. The presence of Frémont in 
California and his reinforcement of the revolting Americans brought into 
play the other scheme. So all three plans had a part in the movement. 

Frémont, not fully cognizant of the success of Larkin, complicated 
the issue by his impetuous action in resisting Castro’s authority, bringing 
about a clash between the Mexican officials and the American settlers 
which resulted in the episode at Sonoma and the establishment of an 
independent republic. Had the activities of the California Republic not 
been eclipsed by the War with Mexico, California might have been 
brought under the American flag through settlers’ efforts as in the case 
of Texas. The Bear Flag is therefore to be regarded as a unique symbol 
of the American genius for independence, of the short-lived but poten- 
tially important republic which hurried California into the American 
Union. 


EVALUATION OF VETERANS’ SERVICE EXPERIENCE 


BUEL F. ENYEART, Chief, Division of Readjustment Education, and 
JOHN A. HOWARD, Jr., Technical Assistant 


On February 28 and March 1, 1946, approximately ninety persons 
representing the California State Department of Education, junior col- 
leges, colleges, universities, adult education centers, the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the American Council on Education, and the War and Navy 
Departments, met in a work conference to consider the problems of evalu- 
ating wartime experience of veterans for the purpose of granting units 
of school credit for such experience. 

The meetings were held at the University of California in Berkeley 
under the sponsorship of the Division of Readjustment Education of the 
State Department of Education. The first such state-wide conference 
on veterans education had been held a year earlier at San Luis Obispo in 
February, 1945. Out of that first meeting grew the realization that the 
education of veterans is a joint responsibility of all educators regardless 
of the educational level of the institution. 

The Berkeley conference was organized into work committees, with 
each representative participating in the deliberations of at least one com- 
mittee. Following the opening organizational meeting at 10:00 a.m., 
February 28, the committees met during the afternoon. At 9:30 
a.m., March 1, the entire membership assembled to receive, discuss, and 
act on the committee reports. At the conclusion of the presentation of 
specific recommendations by each committee, the chairman of each com- 
mittee recommended the adoption of his report. Each was properly 
seconded and discussion followed. The reports were finally adopted by 
unanimous vote of the conference membership. The afternoon of March 1 
was occupied by a meeting of the committee chairmen to discuss the 
format and general procedures to be utilized by the Division of Readjust- 
ment Education in summarizing the work of the conference. 

The results of the conference reflect the dominant desire of higher 
educational institutions in California to extend every courtesy possible 
to the returning veteran. The meeting was significant because of the 
fact that all groups evidenced a willingness to join forces in meeting the 
needs of the present educational emergency. A number of recommenda- 
tions were made to the sponsoring body—the Division of Readjustment 
Education—that certain studies be prosecuted with a view to improving 
further the entire program of education for veterans. Such studies will 
be carried on as part of the responsibility of the Division of Readjustment 
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Education, and the results of such studies will be distributed as they are 
completed. 

In presenting its report, the Division of Readjustment Education 
recommended to the higher educational institutions in California that 
they concur in practice with the conclusions of the conference since the 
majority of such institutions were represented in this conference. 

The problems to be acted upon by the conference were put into 
question form and divided among seven working committees for con- 
sideration and report. The recommendations of these committees are 


summarized here. 


COMMITTEE ONE: What credit should be awarded for basic training, 
boot camp, commissions, and other service experiences? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The colleges, junior colleges, and universities should follow the recom- 
mendations of the A. C. E. Guide} and the reports of the California 
Committee for the Study of Education. 

2. The colleges, junior colleges, and universities should follow the Uni- 
versity of California practice of granting four semester-units of credit 
for completion of basic or recruit training in any of the recognized 
services. 

3. Two semester units should be granted for each of the first two years 
of military service. 

4. Credit for the earning of commissions should be granted as follows: 

a. Credit for specific nonmilitary courses should be granted in accord- 
ance with the A. C. E. Guide. 

b. Twelve units of upper division credit in military science should be 
granted for completion of Army Officer Candidate School (AOCS) 
and, further, the college of first entry should enter this credit, 
appropriately described, on its permanent record. 

e. Sixteen units, 15 of which are upper division units in naval science 
and tactics, should be granted for completion of Naval Reserve 
Midshipman’s School (NRMS) and, further, this eredit should be 
entered as stated in item b. 

d. For all other officer training programs the credit recommendations 
of the A. C. E. Guide or of the California Committee should be 
followed. 

5. Credit for all other learning experiences should be based on suitable 

examinations. 


1Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. 
Washington 6: American Council on Education, 1944. . 
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6. Each accreditation officer or committee should exercise caution to 
avoid duplication of credit at different levels. 

7. The Western College Association and the Committee on Co-ordination 
of State Colleges and the University should give careful consideration 
to the acceptance of credit by examination from junior colleges. 

8. The Junior College Federation should give consideration to the per- 
missive granting of credit for OCS and NRMS§, as referred to in items 
4b and 4c, toward junior college graduation. 

9. The Division of Readjustment Education of the State Department of 
Education should set up a continuing committee to serve as a clearing- 
house for questions that may arise in the administration of credit for 
service experience. 


COMMITTEE TWO: How much credit should be allowed for formal 
and informal in-service training? How should credit for such expert- 
ences be awarded in terms of upper and lower division? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Credit should be allowed for United States Armed Forces Institute 
(USAFI) correspondence courses on the college level, providing it is 
accompanied by proper certification that the final examination was 
satisfactorily passed. 

2. For training of vocational or technical nature, credit should be entered 
on the record as indicated by the A. C. E. Guide with page references 
being given. If credit is in a terminal curriculum in a junior college, 
it should be so indicated. The exact titles of courses for which credit 
is allowed, in preference to general titles, should be listed in every 
case where possible. 

3. An evaluation of transfer credit based on military experience should 
be made in the first school attended. This credit may be re-evaluated 
on transfer to another institution, particularly if the veteran is enter- 
ing upon a new curriculum. 


4. Credit should first be allowed and its application to specific require- 
ments decided upon later through guidance. 


5. In general, lower division credit should be allowed except where a 
definite equivalence to upper division work is evidenced. 


6. Credit should be allowed for off-duty courses when valid evidence is 
presented showing that final examinations in such courses have been 
passed. This credit should be recorded in terms of definite course 
equivalents. Where evidence of completion of the work of the course 
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is lacking, an effort should be made to give the veteran an examination 
in order to decide how much credit should be allowed. 


7. Any credit for other informal experiences should be on the basis of 
examinations administered by the institution. 


COMMITTEE THREE: Should credit be awarded for physical train- 
ing? How much? How should such credit be classified in terms of 


upper and lower division? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Military service should be considered the equivalent of required 
physical education or R. O. T. C. in the amount that is normally required 
in each institution. However, this credit should be recorded as military 
science and tactics and not as physical education unless the service record 
clearly shows specialized work in physical education. 


COMMITTEE FOUR: What values should be assigned to the General 
Educational Development Tests? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The recommendations of the American Council on Education that an 
average standard score of 45 on all of the five tests in the battery or 
the successful completion of each of the five General Educational 
Development tests with no score lower than 35 should be accepted as 
fulfilling the requirements for a high school diploma, subject to the 
satisfactory completion of the state legal requirement of one year of 
United States history and civics, should be adopted. In the event 
that the veteran’s performance on one or more of these tests falls 
below a standard score of 35, it is recommended that the high school 
require the veteran to do additional study in residence prior to taking 
subject tests in the fields in which the deficiencies were shown. 

2. Complete records of scores on each of the five General Educational 
Development tests should become a part of the permanent record of 
the veteran. 

3. The State Department of Education should attempt to secure statistics 
on the following : 

a. The proportion of failures among veterans in California educa- 
tional institutions 

b. The ratio of those veterans desiring diplomas for vocational pur- 
poses to those desiring diplomas for purposes of continuing their 
academic studies 
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4, Any effort by governmental or industrial agencies to use the G. E. D. 
tests to qualify applicants as high school graduates should be resisted 
as conducive to lowering the validity of such tests when used by 
educational institutions. 

5. College level G. E. D. tests 
a. Should be used in terms of the standards of the local institution 
b. Should not be used as devices for eliminating students 

6. G. E. D. tests should be used for determination of an achievement level 
rather than for the purpose of assigning specific credit. 

7. All persons dealing with evaluation of veterans’ ‘‘in-service’’ experi- 
ence should become thoroughly familiar with the G. E. D. tests and 
should note the actual performance record of tested individuals as a 
means of further determining the validity and utility of these tests 
as tools for counseling of veterans. 


COMMITTEE FIVE: How should credits for service experiences be 
recorded? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The following records should properly be required : 
a. College transcripts for Navy V-12, ASTP (Army Special Training 
Program), and CTD (College Training Detachment) programs 
b. For persons still in the services, USAFI Form 47 for certifying 
service training 
e. For persons who have been discharged : 
1) From the Army—F orm 100 or similar document 
2) From the Navy—Form 553 
3) From the Marine Corps—Form N. A. V., M. C. 78-PD 
4) From the Coast Guard—Form N. A. V., C. G. 553 
(Note: In the absence of these documents, diplomas, certificates, 
letters, or other official papers may be accepted. ) 

. The institution should keep on permanent file photostatie, certified, or 
other official copies of the original documents used in the evaluation 
of service experiences. 

3. The following procedures should be used in the recording of service 

credits: 

a. Navy V-12, ASTP, and CTD transcripts should be recorded in the 
same manner as other college transcripts. 

b. Insofar as possible, service credit should be recorded in terms of 
subject equivalence, showing source of credit recommendation, i.e., 
A. C. E. Guide or California Committee. In the case of the A. C. E. 
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Guide, the page reference should be shown. If possible, the name, 
location, and length of course should be shown. 


4, A standard recording form for all colleges in the state is not feasible. 


5. A subject-matter breakdown of the service credit allowed should be 
ineluded in the official transcript of record. 


COMMITTEE SIX: What policies should govern the admission of 
veterans? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. It is desirable to take the veteran as he is, and where he is, and carry 
him as far as may be possible along the road he needs to go. 

2. Opportunity should be provided for a veteran to enter the college of 
his choice at times later than at registration for the purpose of taking 
refresher courses, or a reduced unit load in other courses conformable 
to the time of the term remaining. 

3. The period of satisfactory progress to permit the validation of ‘‘ provi- 
sional’’ credits for courses should be one or two terms of work with 
a C average or higher based on a minimum of twelve semester units. 

4. If a veteran is admitted without a high school diploma or on the basis 
of the G. E. D. tests, he should be required to meet the requirements of 
the particular college in which he enters, and in addition should 
present evidence of proficiency in English. 

5. Junior colleges, colleges, and universities should admit to full status 
as candidates for certificates or degrees only those veterans who have 
maintained satisfactory academic progress, and the veterans should 
be held for only those college-level requirements of the college of their 
choice. 

6. Advanced standing should be granted to the veteran who has passed 
departmental subject-matter examinations; subject credit should be 
given after ‘‘provisional’’ credit has been validated by the successful 
passing of an advanced course in the same subject field. 

7. The following may be used as bases for granting advanced standing 
in college : 

a. The recommendations of the A. C. E. Guide 

b. The recommendations of the California Committee 

¢e. Satisfactory records submitted by the USAFI 

d. Records from service schools such as those of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps 
(Nore: ‘‘Provisional’’ credit should be allowed in these cases. ) 
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8. Admission to higher institutions should be made dependent upon 
ability of the veteran to do the work he wants to do as indicated by 
such criteria as the following : 

a. Test scores, such as the G. E. D., both high school and college 
b. High school and college transcripts 
ec. The reports submitted by military authority 


COMMITTEE SEVEN: What are desirable procedures for the counsel- 
ing of veterans? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. It is desirable that special advisers be appointed and be charged with 
the responsibility for dealing with the veteran, both in matters of 
liaison with other personnel officers and in direct counseling. 

2. The use of aptitude and interest tests as regular procedures in the 
counseling of veterans is recommended. It is further recommended 
that facilities of the Veterans Administration in testing and counseling 
be extended as far as possible and used by the colleges. 

3. An early and close check on the scholastic progress of the veteran 
would be highly desirable. 

4. Social life for the veterans should be the outgrowth of the regular 
social program of the institution. 

5. The procedures in counseling veterans should be part of the regular 
counseling and personnel services of the institution. 

6. Whereas there are numerous other agencies serving the veteran in 
ways which relate to directly or overlap with many counseling activi- 
ties, it is recommended that there be close co-ordination between the 
veterans counseling service of the college and these agencies. 


REGISTRATION DATA FOR CALIFORNIA 
INSTITUTIONS OF COLLEGIATE GRADE, 


FALL 1944, FALL 1945, AND SPRING 1946 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA PREPARED BY GEORGE A. PETTITT, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA; DATA COLLECTED AND TABLES PREPARED BY THE OFFICE OF 
RELATIONS WITH SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


In furtherance of the studies of enrollment in public and private 
institutions of collegiate grade in California started in the spring of 
1942 by the Office of Relations with Schools of the University of Califor- 
nia, the following comparative data on enrollment of veterans, enrollment 
of freshmen, and total resident enrollment for the Fall of 1944, the Fall 
of 1945, and the Spring of 1946 have been compiled. 


The number of institutions supplying partial or complete informa- 
tion is as follows: private junior colleges, 8; public junior colleges, 41; 
private four-year colleges, 25; state colleges (including California Poly- 
technic), 7; and the University of California (eight campuses). 


TABLE 1 


ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS 
FALL 1944, FALL 1945, SPRING 1946 


Srupents ReaisTeRED | 
' 


FULL-TIME 
Unper G. I. Brun RESIDENT FRESHMEN 
or Ricuts STUDENTS 
INSTITUTION 
Fall Fall | Spring Fall Fall Spring Fall Fall | Spring 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
STATE COLLEGES 
OS Seele aieitnee techs aa eG Eee 2 | 19 201 268 296 483 189 164 228 
LN SSR ee 5 | 146 657 1,004 1,165 1,736 568 653 912 
Humboidt (OSS |S eee 2 17 102 158 192 298 43 65 169 
2 1] 96 801 1,176 1,552 | 2,199 757 1,001 1,084 
San Francisco. ...........---- 3 21 449 809 981 1,503 244 386 394 
oe 5 | 133 1,348 1,974 2,472 | 3,528 821 1,394 1,555 
California Polytechnic School 1} 38 309 74 193 658 60 143 493 
(San Luis Obispo) 
Oia ener 29 | 470 | 3,867 | 5,463 6,851 | 10,405 | 2,682 | 3,806 | 4,835 
PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE 
Fall 1944-Fall 1945_......_.- +1,522 +25 +42 
Fall 1945-Spring 1946_..-.._- +72 +52 +27 
STATE UNIVERSITIES 
LL eee 89 715 | 5,223 6,841 9,917 | 14,451 1,743 2,586 | 2,874 
Co eee .78 784 2,499 5,056 6,928 | 9,312 1,665 1,697 730 
Other campuses.............-- 9 161 1,335 | 2,784 1,555 | 2,961 308 365 488 
[OU ee 176 1,660 | 9,057 | 14,681 | 18,400 | 26,724 | 3,716 | 4,648 | 6092 
PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE 
Fall 1944-Fall 1945........_- +843 +25 +25 
Fall 1945-Spring 1946_...._.. +446 +45 +31 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS 
FALL 1944, FALL 1945, SPRING 1946 


Sropents ReGisTeRED FULL-TIME 
Unver G. I. Bri REsIDENT FRESHMEN 
or Ricuts SruDENTs 
INsTITUTION 
Fall Fall | Spring Fall Fall | Spring Fall Fall | Spring 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
PRIVATE FOUR-YEAR 
_ INSTITUTIONS 
win: Pacific Union College.- 3 13 80 388 436 525 79 217 190 
Berkeley: Armstrong. -.--------|..-.---- 33 250 168 224 465 94 137 200 
Claremont: 
ee eee ll 63 191 575 687 826 224 223 279 

ES epee Crees) Sree! 230 238 216 84 98 95 

LaVerne College. .........-...]....-... a 16 85 101 101 44 35 31 
Angeles: 

OST | | 9 42 58 117 152 19 51 92 

Immaculate Heart... ..----|..------ 2 300 312 300 140 327 129 

Loyola University......----- 5 eae 154 ) | ee 59 | 

SR a ee Seen Penn 1 309 305 290 135 96 94 

Occidental College-- 5 100 329 507 765 913 199 222 200 

George Pepperdine--.---.--- 4 | ee 367 C1 | eee 195 i | eee 

boda aa of So. California. -|__----.-- 2,500 CS ) eee 7,439 | 10,770 }........ 1,670 3,700 

nd: 

College of Holy Names----.--|..------|-------- 4 268 252 260 102 92 104 

pS eee ee Sees 5 657 713 682 200 214 187 

lena: 

California Institute of Tech- ; 

7 eee 8 1 | ee 211 7 | eee 75 | See 

Pasadena College_....-.---- 5 22 70 270 313 328 111 97 139 

ds University........--- 3 65 269 502 691 804 226 295 312 
St. Mary’s College. .........--|_.-.---- 13 WOE ei sueeen 132 , || ee 90 125 
San Francisco: 

College for Women-----..---|-------- 1 6 254 325 300 88 98 107 

San Francisco University --..- | 8 138 722 196 382 872 82 195 478 
Santa Barbara: 

Westmount College. ...--.--- i 2 23 | 50 156 213 247 91 113 104 
Santa Clara University - - - ----- | 2 14 144 107 189 368 75 107 200 
Stanford University -.....----- H 35 289 1,922 2,585 3,333 5,024 485 | See 
Stockton: College of Pacific. - - - 5 55 153 197 255 WA Bissiceccalestocusstedascade 
Whittier College. .......------ 3 36 177 337 372 | 531 107 147 198 

| a eran 99 3,680 | 10,788 8,881 | 18,900 |**24,585 2,914 5,563 | **6,964 
*1,018 *11,329 *3,803 
**3,380 |**10,778 "17,794 **4,524 
| 
PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE 
Fall 1944-Fall 1945.........- +928 +28 +30 
Fall 1945-Spring 1946......-- +219 +38 +54 
| 
PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES | 
Bian: Wheat: 2.5 ccceccstacaseks 3 50 105 119 204 64 86 139 
pe | See 1 epee 40 [| ee Si + Seb. 
OS ean eee Cane 99 277 337 551 158 145 445 
SA ee SOR ERE EE ere ) | Ae |; Senco Ht 06 @biacc2.. 
CRU icc coc wagenoacaneaprecaeesn |S Eee 10 13 7 10 13 
0 en 4 28 370 592 843 3,825 130 456 1,448 j 
Br Centeo: Contval... .....<.5.21-5---<5- so s<0055 17 49 56 72 22 39 
WOU inc an ccccsccbucanaes 7 25 169 325 494 8 141 232 494 
Ce ee en 4 41 259 496 740 1,216 239 443 1,181} 
Hollister: San Benito.......--.|-.------|-------- 29 1 21 25 
Kentfield: Marin..........-...|..------ 17 217 187 239 503 102 94 380 
Lancaster: Antelope.......-.--|-------- 0 See 26 Ly | Sees , || Soe ee 
ey SS 13 125 387 561 813 pO eee Soe 1,276 
ay sa 14 87 770 | 2,666 | 2,827 | 6,177 Eat... 2,477 

East ee “aes = ) > | Ee RMI SME) | SERRE oes) 2 See | 

Marysville: Yuba. .......----- 1 10 75 132 168 | rs 115 251 


; wa used for comparison purposes—includes only institutions reporting for both the Fall of 1944 and the Fall 
0 4 
‘ “ used for comparison purposes—includes only institutions reporting for both the Fall of 1945 and the Spring 
of 1946. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS 
FALL 1944, FALL 1945, SPRING 1946 
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Srupents ReaisTERED 


Unper G. I. Brut REsIDENT FRESHMEN 
or Ricuts SrupENTS 
InsTITUTION 
Fall Fall | Spring | Fall Fall | Spring | Fall Fall | Spring 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGES—Continued 
Modesto. .....- ees. 25 169 362 457 652 272 0) en 
SS eee 5 40 35 55 729 31 25 50 
Oceanside: Carlsbad. 1 17 70 90 156 50 54 105 
Ontario: Chaffey... 21 170 265 363 512 136 153 345 
OR Sea si one owateeeee 31 599 1,670 1,670 6,379 1,102 996 1,886 
errs 2 35 121 116 | aie : 8 Seen ae 
ol See eee 3 29 75 81 109 18 87 80 
Jo Se Bee ern 5 33 141 137 166 88 70 107 
a 27 86 140 260 469 97 193 335 
PNIEIEN Sc occ 60 530 1,112 1,281 LC. | oes Eee eels 1,258 
ee es ee 12 69 194 234 490 yy 329 
San Bernardino. -_........-.-- 2 15 183 307 409 676 141 279 482 
San Francisco. --....-...-.---- 3 85 982 1,254 2,102 | 3,543 452 973 1,766 
Soo ee ee ee eee - 10 39 50 (| eR SE Sena 10 
Le 9 211 358 438 811 140 211 590 
SATE soe chet 6 4 71 284 289 451 0) ees 319 
oS See eee 3 15 59 64 75 42 55 61 
Gansta Mona] =... -.. =. 4 64 337 305 534 976 156 321 874 
MOM ee a 2 6 151 261 311 493 56 37 345 
Lee 5 es 807 CS. 2 eee See , es 
oe SS eS ee eee See 18 34 36 50 28 13 35 
HES len ROE 1 2 16 15 43 65 15 28 47 
EES | Cenernes «| (emery Sram a Arment a eee ie 
OS 1 8 58 72 154 683 eee 179 
| eee es 1 5 86 176 239 332 Ye 254 
ERS ee oe re 105 904 6,353 | 13,655 | 17,406 |**35,069 6,229 5,977 | 17,664 
*808 17,231 *3,770 | *5,480 
#9729 **16,088 **5,140 |**11,562 
PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE 
Fall 1944-Fall 1945........-- +670 +45 
Fall 1945-Spring 1946_..____- +748 +118 +125 
PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Arlington: La Sierra..._.....-- 4 9 46 204 371 416 53 26 269 
Belmont: College of Notre Dame'|..--....]..-..---]-----.-- 105 i ee 37 | eee 
DEED RUMNES MCNOO......<24oeesccce|nocccs|onecacce 22 21 Sv | eee |e 10 
Los Angeles: 
BP ect ween ue TER Seer ter) eee 80 82 89 45 17 67 
Pacific College............-- 2 12 18 32 151 iC? | nee 33 
JOSS ee Eee (Eeeeoe eae 29 114 eS 14 7: eee eas 
Mt. View: St. Joseph’s.........]_-..---- 1 1 23 46 173 23 ee 
RIPEIMI EOIIB Do on acess eterna cecum 37 42 (|) eee, [eee 23 
<a oe eer 5 12 #959 608 *761 **896 184 *71 402 
*11 *172 
**12 #9504 **43 | **336 
PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE 
Fall 1944-Fall 1945........-. +120 +25 —.006 
Fall 1945-Spring 1946_....... +392 +651 +681 


* Total used for comparison purposes—includes only institutions reporting for both the Fall of 1944 and the Fal 


1945. 
< om used for comparison purposes—includes only institutions reporting for both the Fall of 1945 and the Spring 
0 lo 
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For the most part the tables are self-explanatory. Enrollment of 
full-time students in all types of institutions, shown in Table 1, increased 
by about the same percentage, 25 per cent to 28 per cent, in the period 
1944 to 1945, but the percentages of increase vary considerably, 38 per 
cent to 118 per cent in the period 1945 to 1946. This great variation in 
increases, however, does not reflect absolute gains in enrollment over 
1940, but rather derives most directly from differences in the percentage 
of students lost during the war period. As indicated in Table 3, all types 
of institutions except the state colleges registered a greater number of 
students in the Spring of 1946 than they did in the Fall of 1940. The 
total full-time enrollment for those institutions reporting in the Spring 
of 1946 was 97,679, as compared to 95,148 in the Fall of 1940, an increase 
of 2.6 per cent. 


Figures on enrollment of veterans given in the tables are not all 
strictly comparable, in that some institutions did not differentiate 
between veterans receiving benefits under Public Law 346 and those 
receiving benefits under Public Law 16. Wherever separate totals were 
submitted, the figures for Public Law 346 only were included in Tables 
land2. Thesummary figures in table 3, however, include 1,727 veterans 
who were reported separately as beneficiaries under Public Law 16, as 
follows: state colleges, 251; private four-year colleges, 996; public jun- 
ior colleges, 475; and private junior colleges, 5. It is of interest to note 
that the Spring, 1946, enrollment of veterans totals 31,851, but California 
colleges estimate there will be 48,842 enrolled by the Fall of 1946, aecord- 
ing to a survey made by the Bureau of Public Administration of the 
University of California in March of this year. On the basis of this 
estimate, California institutions of collegiate grade are expecting an 
increase of some 53 per cent in the veteran load by the Fall of 1946. 
However, according to statistics released by President Raymond Walters 
of the University of Cincinnati on April 11, 1946, on behalf of the U. S. 
Veterans Administration, the consensus of institutions of collegiate grade 
for the country as a whole is that the load will increase 73 per cent by the 
Fall of 1946. 


_ One of the significant facts to be drawn from the tables is that the 
private four-year colleges, which enrolled 21 per cent of all full-time 
students in 1940, have so far enrolled 37 per cent of the veterans now 
attending colleges in the State. On the other end of the scale, the public 
junior colleges, which enrolled 36 per cent of the full-time students in 
1940, have so far enrolled only 21 per cent of the veterans. The state 
colleges and the University of California have enrolled within 1 per cent 
of the same proportion of veterans as of full-time enrollment in 1940. 
Inasmuch as private four-year colleges may limit enrollments with less 
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public opposition, this may mean that the greatest pressure for accept- 
ance of veterans and of freshmen from the high schools will fall upon 
public institutions in the Fall of 1946. 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF DATA FOR ALL CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS CLASSIFIED BY 
TYPE, FALL 1944, FALL 1945, SPRING 1946 


| STATE PRIVATE Pusiic PRIVATE 
SraTe UNIVER- Four-YEAR JUNIOR JUNIOR 
| CoLLEGES SITIES InsTITUTIONS CoLLEGES COLLEGES 
Fuut-Time StupEnts 
CL etn hate eee cena me eae | 5,463 14,861 F 8,881 13,655 608 
a oe) 6,851 18,400 { oo oe { 0010088 { oan 
ST) 22 i ae 10,405 26,724 ##24,585 **35,069 **396 
Percentage of Change 
Fall 1944-Fall 1945. _....._----| +25 +25 +28 +26 +25 
Fall 1945-Spring 1946_.....----! +52 +45 +38 +118 +651 
FRESHMEN 
CO) eee eee ee | 2,682 3,716 2,914 3,770 172 
Re eenemwerntonnesennines | —_ 4008 fees | ebtaao | a 
RrmwnrtotG. 22 552520 .2. 5. oe 4,835 6,092 **6,964 **11,562 **336 
Percentage of Change 
Fall 1944-Fall 1945___....----- | +42 +25 +30 +45 —.006 
Fall 1945-Spring 1946. .-...-_-- | +27 +31 +654 +125 +681 
Stupents Unper G. I. 
Bit or Riguts H 
ON TL TT: Vt aaah eS Pare ee ees 29 176 : 99 105 as 5 
Pall 1948 22222 a a ee 
ICS O11 Se ae ee eee es ee | 3,867 9,057 **10,778 **6,184 **59 
Percentage of Change 
Fall 1944-Fall 1945 ae oe i +1,522 +843 +928 +670 +120 
Fall 1945-Spring 1946_-..._---- | +722 +446 +219 +748 +392 


re as aed used for comparison purpose—incl udes only institutions reporting for both the Fall of 1944 and the Fall 
0 

al - "total used for comparison purpose—includes only institutions reporting for both the Fall of 1945 and the Spring 
of 194 


TABLE 3 
COMPARATIVE ENROLLMENTS—FALL 1940 AND SPRING 1946 
TYPE OF PRIVATE PusLic PRIVATE 
ENROLLMENT SraTE Srate Four-YEAR JUNIOR JUNIOR Torats 
AND YEAR COLLEGES University | INsTITUTIONS CoLLEGES CoLLEGES 
Fout-TIMe | 
D! | 
Fall 1940_.....-- 13,433 25,989 | 20,718 34,267 741 95,148 
Spring 1946_-.---- 10,405 26,724 | 24,585 35,069 896 97,679 
N 
Fall 1940_......-- 3,980 4,759 4,469 23,000 429 36,637 
‘ape See iees | 4,835 ,092 6,964 17,664 402 35,957 
VETERAN ENROLL- 
MENT—PUBLIC 
Law 346 and 16 
Spring 1946. ..-.- 4,118 9,057 11,784 6,828 64 31,851 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF OF BUREAU 
OF PARENT EDUCATION 

Ralph G. Eckert was appointed Chief of the Bureau of Parent 
Education in the Division of Adult and Continuation Education, effec- 
tive June 1, 1946. Dr. Eckert comes to the State Department of Educa- 
tion from Stockton where he has been Dean of Men at both the College 
of the Pacific and Stockton Junior College, and Director of Guidance at 
the latter. 

Dr. Eckert has had a wide range of experience in the fields of parent 
education, child psychology, mental hygiene, and guidance. He is a 
graduate of the University of California, received the Master’s degree 
from the University of Southern California and the Ph.D. from the 
University of California. He was one of the pioneers in the field of child 
psychology for college students. In 1945 he became a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Family Relations Conference of Northern 
California and was elected in 1946 to the presidency of that organization. 


APPOINTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT, SCHOOL FOR 
CEREBRAL-PALSIED CHILDREN 

Melba M. Miller was appointed superintendent of the school for 
cerebral-palsied children for northern California and began work on 
April 1. This position, with a similar one for southern California, was 
set up under the 1945 legislation which provided for the establishment 
of two schools with attendant diagnostic and treatment clinics to serve 
children crippled by cerebral palsy throughout the state. 

Miss Miller comes to the State Department of Education from the 
Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti, where she was Professor 
of Special Education, directing the program of teacher training in the 
education of orthopedically handicapped children. She is a graduate 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, received the M.A. degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, and is a candidate for the 
doctorate at the University of Michigan in the education of exceptional 
children. 

The school for cerebral-palsied children for northern California will 
open at Redwood City about July 1, 1946. 
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DIVISION OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


List of California Educational Institutions Approved to Offer Training 
to Veterans Under Public Law 346. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education, Division of Readjustment Education, April, 
1946. Pp.iv-26. (Photo offset.) 

It is the responsibility of the Division of Readjustment Education 
to receive applications for approval from institutions desirous of offering 
training to veterans, to inspect their facilities from the standpoints of 
equipment, recognition, personnel, and instruction, and to grant or 
refuse to grant the desired approval. 

All publie high schools in California have been approved for such 
training. Schools other than public day high schools which have been 
approved for veterans training are listed in this publication. Each 
entry gives the address of the school, the typical courses offered, and the 
name and title of the faculty member acting as veterans adviser. 

Copies of the publication have been sent to veterans advisement 
centers, to all counseling personnel at separation centers, to offices of the 
United States Veterans Administration, to offices and branches of the 
California Veterans Welfare Board, and to veterans advisers in colleges, 
junior colleges, and high schools. There is no charge for the pamphlet. 
Additional copies desired by persons interested and active in counseling 
of veterans are available upon request to the Division of Readjustment 
Education at either of the following addresses: 933 Forum Building, 
Sacramento 14, or 1121 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 15. 


The Golden State Vocational Observer. Volume II, Number 1, May, 
1946. Published at intervals by the California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento. Pp. 8. 

The Golden State Vocational Observer, of which this is the first 
printed issue, has appeared in response to an evident need for a vocational 
publication in California. This need was seen by members of the five 
vocational associations—the California Agricultural Teachers Associa- 
tion, the California Business Educators Association, the California Guid- 
ance Association, the California Home Economics Association, and the 
California Industrial Education Association—whose voluntary efforts 
were largely responsible for production of the first volume of the Observer 
which was issued in the form of mimeographed newsletters. The Com- 
mission for Vocational Education has arranged for publication of the 
Observer by the State Department of Education. 
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The purpose of the publication is to provide a medium through which 
better co-ordination of the entire vocational program may be achieved, 
a means for interchange of ideas, for calling attention to conferences, 
meetings, and summer session programs for the professional advance- 
ment of teachers, and for carrying official announcements of the Com- 
mission and related groups. 

Copies of the Observer have been distributed free to superintendents 
of schools and to directors, supervisors, and teachers of vocational educa- 
tion in the public secondary schools of California. Additional copies 
may be obtained upon request to the State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, California State Department of Education, Sacramento 14. The 
second issue of Volume II is planned for December, 1946. 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ADVISER 
ALFRED E. LENTZ, Administrative Adviser 


EXHIBITIONS OF HYPNOTISM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


It has come to the attention of the State Department of Education 
that exhibitions of hypnotism have been, and are being, given by profes- 
sional hypnotists in the public schools on school assembly programs and 
otherwise and that during some exhibitions pupils have been hypnotized. 

Such exhibitions are repugnant to the tenets of recognized religious 
denominations or sects and are therefore prohibited as a part of any 
school activity under the direction or control of school district authorities 
which pupils holding to such tenets are required to attend or are coerced 
into attending. (Hardwick v. Board of School Trustees 54 Cal. App. 
696, citing Amendment No. 1 of the Federal Constitution and Article I, 
section 4, California Constitution. ) 

It is also to be noted that any school district officer or employee who 
permits any pupil under his jurisdiction to be hypnotized assumes, in all 
probability an authority which he does not possess, and there is little 
doubt that both he and the district are liable for all consequences adverse 
to the pupil arising from the hypnotism of the pupil (Education Code 
Section 1007 and Civil Code Section 1714). 

Finally, there appears to be no provision of law under which an 
hypnotist, or any other person, can be employed, directly or indirectly, 
by aschool district for the purpose of providing entertainment for pupils. 
The instances in which it can be shown that the employment of a hypno- 
tist was for any purpose other than entertainment will be very rare. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


ALFRED E. LENTZ, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and diecast care is taken to state 
accurately the purport of the decisions and opinions reported, the items have the 
limitations inherent in all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the com- 
plete text of a decision or opinion and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice 
before taking any action based thereon. ] 


APPELLATE COURT DECISIONS 


Finality of Determination by Superior Court of Right of Governing Board 
of School District to Dismiss a Permanent Employee 

Where a permanent teacher of a school district admittedly absented 
himself from school for purpose of hunting deer and left a note for his 
principal saying that his absence was due to illness, the judgment of the 
trial court, made after proceedings had pursuant to Education Code 
Sections 13521 et seq., holding that the governing board of the district. 
could not dismiss the teacher will be upheld, notwithstanding the trial 
court found that the teacher had been guilty of unprofessional conduct 
and dishonesty, there having been no abuse of discretion on the part of 
the trial court in view of the teachers long service with the district and 
this single breach of ethics and strict honesty. (Midway School District 
v. Griffeath, 73 ACA 473.) 


Acquisition of Permanent Status by Non-Civil Service 
Employees of State Colleges 

Under Article 3.5 of Chapter 2 of Division 10 of the Education Code 
(Education Code Section 20391 et seq.), which became effective August 
4, 1943, an employee of a state college not in the State Civil Service who 
prior to the effective date of the article had been employed in the State 
College for three consecutive school years did not acquire a permanent 
status as such employee on the effective date of the article, which not only 
required employment for three consecutive years but required re-employ- 
ment for one year following the taking effect of the article. (Botts v. 
Simpson et al., 73 ACA 722.) 


Constitutionality of Education Code Section 16257 Authorizing 
School District Transportation of Private School Pupils 

Education Code Section 16257, authorizing the governing board of 
a school district, under certain stated conditions, to provide transporta- 
tion for children eligible to attend the schools of the district but attending 
a school other than a public school, does not violate Section 30 of Article 
IV, and Section 8 of Article IX, of the State Constitution. (Bowker v. 
Baker et al., 73 ACA 727.) 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OPINIONS 


Civil Service Status of Associate Superintendents of Public Instruction 


In the event positions for three associate superintendents of public 
instruction are established under State Civil Service (Article XXIV, 
State Constitution ; Government Code Sections 18000 et seq.), and per- 
sons are appointed to said positions, such persons, whether permanent or 
probationary, would not, in the event Assembly Constitutional Amend- 
ment 36 (1945) becomes effective, automatically become the three asso- 
ciate superintendents of public instruction exempt from State Civil 
Service provided for in the amendment. The State Civil Service posi- 
tions held by such persons, could, however, be abolished in the manner 
provided by law and such persons could either resign or be laid off. 
(AGO 45-347, 7 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 123.) 


Possession of School Bus Driver's Certificate by Driver of 
Bus Chartered by Pupils 

Under Education Code Section 16273 and the Regulations of the 
Department of Education Governing Pupil Transportation (Section 
1078 of Title 5, California Administrative Code), the driver of a bus 
hired by the student association of a high school district from a trans- 
portation company for the purpose of transporting members of the 
football team to a contest must possess a school bus drivers’ certificate. 
(AGO 45-324, 7 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 90.) 


Availability of Appropriation for Veterans Housing to Colleges 
and Universities 

Under Chapter 46, Statutes First Extraordinary Session (1946) 
56th Legislature, the appropriation made therein to the Department of 
Finance for housing facilities for veterans attending colleges and univer- 
sities is not limited to housing for veterans attending state colleges and 
universities. The said Chapter may therefore be used to provide housing 
facilities for veterans attending colleges and universities other than state 
colleges and universities. 

The Department of Finance is authorized to enter into contracts 
with colleges and universities for the purpose of having the latter carry 
out administrative duties imposed on the Department by the Chapter, 
provided ultimate control of the administration of the housing facilities 
is retained by the Department. (AGO 46-77, 7 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 212.) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


SUMMER COURSES IN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 

The Division of Audio-Visual Education of the State Department 
of Education has compiled a list of courses in audio-visual education to 
be offered in California during the summer of 1946. Detailed informa- 
tion regarding the courses included in this list, some of which may 
be changed before the summer sessions actually commence, should be 
obtained from the sponsoring institutions. 


COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES, 2036 Webster Street, Oakland 12 
Education 125, Audio-Visual Education: Instructional Materials and Equipment 
(30 hours), July 8-August 10. Cornelius H. Siemens. 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, Stockton 

Education S156, Audio-Visual Education: principles and practices (2 units), 
July 1-August 2. Thad W. Stevens. 

Education S179, Fundamentals of Radio Broadcasting (2 units), July 1-August 2. 
John C. Crabbe. 

Education $181, Radio Speech and Technique (2 units), July 1-August 2. John C. 
Crabbe. 

Education $199, Audio-Visual Workshop in religious education (1 unit). Frank 
Lindhorst. 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, Fresno 

Education 109, Audio-Visual-Radio Education. Survey of types of materials and 
equipment ; training in operation of equipment and appraisal of films and other mate- 
rials (2 units), June 17-July 26. Frank F. Gorow. 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, Los Feliz Boulevard and Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles 27 
Education 107, Audio-Visual Workshop. July 1-August 2. Elementary section, 
Sr. M. Michael ; Secondary section, Sr. M. Patricia ; Opening lecture, Bruce Findlay ; 
Demonstrations on geography, Felix Locher. 


McCLATCHY BROADCASTING COMPANY RADIO SUMMER SCHOOLS 

Radio: The Challenging New Field of Modern Education. Utilization of radio 
broadcasts and writing and production for schools. 36 hours of instruction. Topics: 
radio background ; programming radio; mechanics of radio; production of radio pro- 
grams; radio in the classroom; transcriptions; out-of-school listening; classroom 
productions ; F'M, television and facsimile ; radio in the public interest ; music in radio, 
news in radio ; radio’s help to the farmer. Nofees. In-service credit to teachers. 

KFBK Rapio SUMMER SCHOOL, Sacramento, July 15-August 3. Enrollment limited 
to100. Staff and Elizabeth Goudy Noél. 

KMJ Rapio SUMMER ScHOOL, 1559 Van Ness Avenue, Fresno, July 22-August 10. 
Enrollment limited to60. Staff and Kathleen Lardie. 


KWG Rapio SUMMER SCHOOL, Hotel Wolf, 411 East Market Street, Stockton, July 
29-August17. Enrollment limited to60. Staff and Frances Frater. 

KERN Rapio ScHOOL FoR TEACHERS, Elks Building, Bakersfield, June 17-July 2. 
Staff and Frances Frater. 
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OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, Los Angeles 41 

Audio-Visual Materials and Methods (2 units), July 1-August 9. James McPherson 
and Harry H. Haworth. 

Audio-Visual Education, Advanced Project Studies (2 units), July 1-August 9. 
James McPherson. 

Audio-Visual Education, Radio in the Classroom Workshop (2 units), July 1- 
July 14. Elizabeth Goudy Noél. 

Audio-Visual Education, Television in Education (2 units), July 1-August 9. 
James McPherson. 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, Buchanan at Hermann Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2 
Education $152, Audio-Visual Education, general course with demonstrations (2 
units), June 24-August 2. Charles K. Rich. 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose 14 

Education 216, Audio-Visual Aids: actual preparation, by members of the class, of 
audio-visual materials for use in their own classrooms during the regular school year 
(3 units). July 1-August9. Dwight Bentel. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, California 


Education 295, Audio-Visual Aids in the Classroom: comprehensive course, includ- 
ing laboratory work (2to6units). July 22-August17. Reginald Bell. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY with THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING COM- 
PANY 
RADIO INSTITUTE: all phases of programming, writing, acting, and production (1-3 
units). August 5-August 9. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley 4 

Education $125, Instruction Materials and Equipment: selection, use, and evalua- 
tion of audio-visual materials, including laboratory work (2 units). June 24-August 2. 
Cornelius H. Siemens. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles 24 
Education 157A, Educational Films (2 units). June 24-August 2. F. D. McClusky. 
Education 176R, Radio in Education (2 units). June 24-August 2. J. S. Lacy. 
Education 257A or 257B, Visual Education Seminar (2 units). June 24-August 2. 
F. D. McClusky. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, with THE NATIONAL 
BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Rapio INSTITUTE: all phases of programming, writing, acting, and production (1-3 
units), August 5-August 9. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Santa Barbara 
Education 122, General course in audio-visual education (2 units). June 24- 
August 2. Genevieve Estes. 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, Redlands 
Education 189, Audio-Visual Education: practical workshop in audio-visual educa- 
tion (2 units). July 1-August9. Roy D. Willey. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, University Park, Los 
Angeles 
Education 178, Educational Use and Appreciation of Radio and Recordings (2 
units). June 24-August 2. Helen F. Rachford. 


Education 177C, Workshop in Audio-Visual Education: guidance in the use of 
audio-visual resources (2 units). June 24-August 2. Clara S. Fike and Harris C. 
Moore. 


STATE SURVEY DIRECTOR FOR 
COMMISSION ON SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Lieutenant Colonel George H. Geyer was appointed May 8, 1946, by 
the State Commission on School Districts to the position of State Survey 
Director. He will supervise a program calling for a state-wide survey of 
local school districts for the purpose of effecting the most feasible unifica- 
tions or other reorganizations of such districts. Colonel Geyer will 
assume his new duties as soon as he is released by the Army, probably 
early in June. 

He is at present on temporary duty with the War Department in 
Washington, charged with the responsibility of employing civilians for 
work in the control and reorientation of German education. In 1943 he 
supervised the reopening of schools in Naples and five other Italian prov- 
inces. In 1944 and 1945 he worked with educational and religious 
branches of the American military government in Europe. 

Colonel Geyer received the doctoral degree in education at Columbia 
University in 1940. From 1931 to 1939 he served as district superin- 
tendent of schools in Westwood, California, and from 1939 to 1943 as 
principal of Glendale Junior College. His appointment as State Survey 
Director is effective until October 1, 1949, the end of the period for which 
the Commission was created by law. 


SUMMER SESSION WORKSHOPS AT OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


Workshops will compose a large part of the program of the 1946 
summer session at Occidental College, Los Angeles, July 1 to August 9, 
according to Gilbert Brighouse, chairman of the session. The general 
theme of the session will be ‘‘ The World Today and Tomorrow.’’ Of the 
total of 73 offerings, 21 are workshops. . 

Special workshops will cover three centers of interest in America’s 
relationships abroad: 1) ‘‘ Asia in the Curriculum,’’ 2) ‘‘The Americas 
and the Schools,’’ and 3) ‘‘Teaching Understanding of Eastern Europe, 
the Slavs, and the Soviet Union. ”’ 

Seventeen other workshops will be offered, four in counseling prac- 
tice, four in psychology, four in audio-visual education, one in physical 
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education, one in audiometry, two in music, and one in dramatic 
production. 


SUMMER COURSES IN EDUCATION 
OF THE HARD OF HEARING 


Following is a list of courses to be offered during the summer of 1946 
for teachers who seek training in the education of the hard-of-hearing 
child or adult. 


SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE, June 24-August 2 

Education 177, Teaching of Lip Reading (2 units). History, theory, and methods 
of lip reading; aids for the classroom teacher; program and materials of instruction 
for the specialized teacher ; opportunities for practice teaching. Ciwa Griffiths. 

Education 178, Problems of the Hard of Hearing (2 units). Adjustment of the 
hard-of-hearing group with emphasis on the public school child; state and county 
hearing programs; technique of audiometry ; use of hearing aids; classroom and social 
problems. Ciwa Griffiths. 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, June 24-August 2 

Special Education s211, Theory and Method of Teaching Lip Reading (2 units). 
Fundamental principles of speech reading as related to the formation of speech sounds ; 
preparation and organization of materials of instruction. Vivian Lynndelle: 


Special Education s213, Problems of the Hard-of-Hearing Child (2 units). Methods, 
standards, and criteria of testing hearing; essential steps of a complete conservation 
program; degree, type, and causes of acoustic impairment; hearing aids; guidance, 
mental hygiene; gross anatomy and physiology of the hearing and speech mechanisms. 
Vivian Lynndelle. 

Special Education s214, Correlation of Speech and Hearing (2 units). A study of 
the interrelations of hearing and speech; pratical administration of corrective devices ; 
practical selection and use of artificial aids to hearing. Vivian Lynndelle. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Speech 137, Audiometry, Hearing Aids, and Conservation-of-Hearing Programs 
(Problems of the Hard-of-Hearing Child) (2 units). Measures for the prevention of 
deafness ; finding the hard-of-hearing child; follow-up for possible alleviation of the 
hearing handicap in co-operation with parents, school and public health authorities ; 
theory and practice in the use of audiometers and hearing aids. Haldora Sigurdson, 
Corinne Howe Bryce, Boris Morkovin. June 24-August 2. 

Education 188abL, Curriculum, Methods, Observation and Directed Teaching of 
the Hard-of-Hearing Child (Materials of Instruction, Theory and Methods of Teaching 
Lip Reading). Analysis of problems, selection of materials, and the activities involved 
in the teaching of the hard-of-hearing child: 

(a) Through observation and participation in the teaching of lip reading of the indi- 
vidual child and groups of children in typical school situations (2 units). Virginia 
Guthrie, Lucelia M. Moore, Haldora Sigurdson. June 24-August 2. 

(b) Participation in the Psychoeducational Clinic in the analysis of difficulties and 
directed improvement in lip reading (2 units). Virginia Guthrie, Lucelia M. 
Moore, Haldora Sigurdson. - June 24-August 2. 

Education 189abL, Curriculum, Methods, Observation, and Directed Teaching of the 
Hard-of-Hearing Adult (4 units). Lucelia M. Moore. Post Session, August 2-30. 
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Speech 197, Determination of Needs and the Adjustments of the Hard of Hearing 
(Mental Hygiene) (2 units). Auditory defect as a factor of mental and social malad- 
justments of children and adults; development of residual hearing and speech adjust- 
ments; methods of social adjustment and vocational guidance. Boris Morkovin. 


Post Session, August 2-30. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, July 1-August 9 
Education 143, Aural Problems in Education (2-6 units). Willard Hargrave. 


Further information about these courses may be secured by address- 
ing the institutions concerned or Mrs. Corinne Howe Bryce, Consultant 
in Education of the Hard of Hearing, California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento 14. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP CLUBS 

Shortly after World War I, educators interested in a program of 
promoting international good will and world friendship were instru- 
mental in establishing the California State Federation of High School 
World Friendship Clubs. Clubs are operating in a large number of 
California high schools. The organization has recently been enlarged 
to include junior colleges. At this time, when understanding among all 
peoples and nations is indispensable to the preservation of world peace, 
it is important for educators and educational institutions to plan for 
cultivating attitudes of friendship and good will toward people every- 
where in the world. 

The State Department of Education strongly endorses the California 
State Federation of High School and Junior College World Friendship 
Clubs as a means through which secondary school pupils of today will 
become an active force for better world citizenship in the years imme- 
diately ahead. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson has recently 
become a cabinet member of the State Federation. 

Information concerning organization of World Friendship Clubs 
and membership in the State Federation can be secured on request to 
Mrs. Blanche Bettington at Canoga Park High School, Canoga Park, 
California. 


DRIVER ANDgTRAFFIC EDUCATION COURSE 


The University of California is offering a teacher training course in 
Driver Education and Training on both Berkeley and Los Angeles cam- 
puses June 28 to August 2, 1946. The course will carry two units of 
eredit. Further information may be obtained from either campus of 
the University. 

The Eighth National Institute for Traffic Training will be held at 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon, June 17-28, 1946. Further 
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information can be obtained directly by addressing the Institute at the 
college. 


ENCAMPMENT FOR CITIZENSHIP 


The American Ethical Union has distributed announcements of a 
project, called ‘‘Encampment for Citizenship,’’ to be conducted July 1 
to August 10, 1946, at the Fieldston School on the outskirts of New York 
City. Young people from 17 to 23 years of age, of high calibre and 
leadership ability, are being recruited from schools, church groups, agri- 
culture, industry, and colleges all over the United States for an orienta- 
tion program in democratic citizenship. Young teachers are especially 
urged to attend. The fee per camper is $100, covering six weeks of study 
and recreation. Inquiries regarding enrollment and application for 
scholarships should be directed to Henry B. Herman, Executive Director, 
Encampment for Citizenship, 2 West 64th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


FIFTY FACTS ABOUTZUNRRA 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration has 
announced the publication of a new 35-page pamphlet, Fifty Facts About 
UNRRA, which presents some of the most important facts about the 
organization through detailed commentary and pictures taken at the 
scenes of operations. This pamphlet is available without charge on 
request to United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
1344 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


a 
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